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Every Other Sunday. 


PRINCE DESIRE. 
BY ALICE KENT ROBERTSON. 
(Concluded from page 139.) 


\U the end of half an hour, Edgar found 
himself beside the pool, in that dark 
spot where scarce a ray of sunlight 
{|| penetrated, even on the brightest 
=| summer days. 

Yes, sure enough, there was a boat tied, as 
the prince had said, though no human being 
sat therein. Never before had Edgar seen any 
such object as a boat on the black surface of 
the water; the prince must indeed have acquired 
the art of magic. Edgar was no sooner seated 
than he felt himself gliding swiftly forward; but 
there seemed to be something wrong about the air 
he was breathing, for he felt choked by a vapor 
that arose from the pool, while his eyes were 
dazzled by a strange brilliancy which seemed to 
come in a direct line from the path on the opposite 
side. Arriving at the other shore, he stepped 
out and gave the pass-word, Desire; to which, 
though no human being was visible, a voice 
replied, “Be bold and enter.” 

His senses were now fully on the alert; 
he walked boldly on, unmindful of the heavy 
branches which overhung the path. By degrees 
all obstacles vanished, the path broadened into 
a way that appeared to lead to a magnificent 
city. Whether it were day or night, Edgar 
could not tell, for the light which shone upon 
the distant buildings, sending forth sparkling rays 
from the gilded roofs and domes, was quite dif- 
ferent from that of the sun as it used to shine 
upon the mountains at home; and surely no 
moon ever shone so bright. ‘Towering above all 
the other buildings rose an immense structure, 


all of gold, it seemed; and Edgar wondered if ° 


this could be the Palace of Delight, and his heart 
gave a great throb at the prospect of living in 
such a spot. 

There was no human being visible, but there 
must be people dwelling in the city for he 
could hear faint musical sounds as of song and 
dance. 

The atmosphere now began to be heavy with 
the scent of flowers, which Edgar noticed growing 
on every side. He thought to himself, “ A land 
that is so fair, must be good; how I wish Hilda 
were with me,’’ and he threw himself down beside 
a water-fall which fell from a great height of rocks 
to the right of the road. 

“‘ Look!” said a sweet voice; and as he looked 
a beautiful form rose from the stream before him, 
clothed in a garment of mist, over which fell long, 
golden hair. He was about to ask her name 
when she spoke. 

“ Look within the stream and know thyself.” 

Edgar looked, and started back in surprise 
because of the change that had taken place in 
himself since the morning. It was his own face, 
but much older, and there was something about 
it that made him think of Prince Desire. 

‘You think this a land of enchantment,” con- 
tinued the spirit. ‘Come with me and I will lead 
you to the gold, which alone insures delight.” 

The Spirit wrapped him in a garment of mist, 
and together they floated for many a fathom 
below the bright surface of that stream. At 
length they seemed to enter the heart of the 
earth, for now Edgar once more felt the solid 
ground under his feet. Here all was noise and 
activity. Dwarfs and goblins with torches stuck 
above their foreheads were making old earth’s 
centre ring with the blows of their picks and 


hammers; and as the yellow gold rolled forth 
from the masses of rock in which it was imbedded, 
they trolled forth merry lays. Creatures that 
looked like giants gathered the gold into huge 
hampers and bore it away on their shoulders, 


saying as they did so, ‘‘ In the name of our Prince - 


and of Pleasure.” 

The Spirit of the Mist now drew Edgar on toa 
cave where the gold was deposited, and bade him 
take as much as he liked. 

“But remember,” said she, as ae fastened 
about his waist a belt from which hung big can- 
vas bags, “to take enough; for those who serve 
Prince Desire and dwell in the land of Pleasure 
must scatter gold like this,’? and she shook from 
her robe and hair a shower of drops. 

‘Surely this will be enough,” said Edgar, as, 
with the haste of greed, he stuffed full the canvas 
bags. 

“A mortal must decide for himself,’’? she an- 
swered. “ Are you ready?” 

“Yes,” replied Edgar; “but oh, how heavy 
the gold is. How can I move with such a 
weight ? ”’ 

“J will manage that till we-reach the water- 
fall, and within the land of Pleasure you will 
find your burden grow light, — all too soon per- 
haps.” Again she wrapped the mist-robe about 
him, and Edgar felt himself taken off his feet 
and borne upward. When they emerged from 
the water-fall the spirit said “Look;” and this 
time Edgar saw that his homespun blouse and 
coarse woollen cap had been replaced by a beau- 
tiful coat of gold cloth and a gay hat to match. 

‘* Now,” thought the boy, “I look more than 
ever like Prince Desire.” 

‘¢ Farewell,” said the spirit, and she faded into 
a rainbow ; -but in her place stood a beautiful 
maiden. 

Edgar had resolved during his upward journey 
to go directly home so soon as he should reach 
earth, though how to carry his heavy bags of 
gold was a puzzle. But home and duty were 
forgotten in the presence of this maiden, far more 
beautiful than his sister. The maiden smiled 
upon him as the prince had smiled, and said, — 

‘* Beautiful mortal, I am Princess Delight ; 
follow me and I will conduct you to scenes never 
dreamed of by you in your poor cottage.” 

‘**T will follow you forever,” replied the boy, 
enchanted. 

Edgar followed the princess from one scene of 
enchantment to another, at every door leaving some 
of his gold as the price of his entrance. As the 
Spirit of the Mist had foretold, he found it easier 
and easier to move, for his money-bags were 
rapidly growing lighter; but curiously enough, 
as the weight upon his body lessened, the weight 
upon his spirit increased. He felt weary. and 
heartsick as he began to realize the prick of a 
reviving conscience. 


It still seemed to be a summer day, very like 
the one upon which Edgar had set forth from his 
home, when he found himself again standing by 
the side of the water-fall. How much time had 
elapsed since he stood there before, he could not 
tell; it might be twenty years, for though time 
flies at first in the land of Pleasure, it drags at 
last, and one feels old and tired, dissatisfied with 
self, and most of all with the land itself. Strange, 
too, as it may seem, the once beautiful Princess 
Delight had become dwarfed and aged as she 
stood with him by the water-fall. 

The boy shook from his bag his last piece of 
gold, saying, — 


“Princess, you and I must part. I have 


stayed too long in your land; I am afraid some 
harm has befallen my sister Hilda, Take this, 
my last piece of gold, and show me the way out 
of this land of illusion back to my humble moun- 
tain home.” 

“That may not be,” she replied. “If you 
are foolish enough to quit this land of ease and 
comfort, you must find the road yourself. Fare- 
well! ’’ and waving her wand three times slowly 
about her head, Princess Delight vanished forever 
from his view. 

Then Edgar looked once again into the stream, 
and behold, in place of the beautiful coat and cap 


_ of gold, were his old homespun blouse and cap; 


and though he saw that his face was wan and 
haggard, he was glad that it no longer reminded 
him of Prince Desire. With a sigh, though with 
new courage at having taken the first. step in the 
right direction, Edgar set forth upon his home- 
ward journey. Through numberless days it 
lasted. He suffered from hunger and exhaustion, 
having no money with which to buy food and no 
guide to point him the direct way; but at last, 
faint and footsore, he found himself at the pool. 
No boat was waiting for him now, it must be sink 
or swim, for him. Would his strength hold out? 
He could but try. He plunged in; for a few 
moments the black waters threatened to suck him 
down, but he thought of Hilda and the wrong he 
had done her, and he prayed the good God to 
help him. He now began to make headway; one 
more stroke and he would be once again by the 
solid mountain path. The stroke was made; and 
with a great ery of rejoicing he grasped the rock 
at the pool’s edge and felt the prick of the serubby 
bushes that he knew so well. — 

And now his brain seems once more full of con- 
fusion. Where is he? What is he? Is it day or 
night? His heavy eyelids gradually open, and he 
can scarcely believe his senses when he perceives 
that he is in the very same room of the inn where 
he encountered the prince and drank the wine. 
Has he not been then in the land of Pleasure ? 
Why did he not reach the Palace of Delight ? 
Has he not then seen the wonderful Prince Desire, 
and felt the flash of those blue eyes? 

His pack is still on the floor by his side, but 
feeling for his cross, he finds it gone. What is 
dream, what reality? He rises to his feet and 


_ gropes his way in the gathering darkness to the 


table by the window at the opposite side of 
the room}; as he does so, the friendly beams of the 
setting sun rest upon some bright object lying 
there. Edgar’s heart gives a great leap of delight 
as he recognizes Hilda’s cross. Upon a slip of 
paper by its side, is written in large characters 
these words: “For the future beware of Prince 
Desire.” So he knows that his meeting with 
the Prince has been a reality, and that the 
wine he was induced to drink must have put 
him to sleep and given him this strange dream 
of warning. 


Some hours later, when once more safe at home, 
with his hand in his sister’s, he told her the story 
of his adventure with the prince, and of the 
dream that followed it. They both concluded that 
should they ever become rich, they would forever 
be content to live in their poor cottage rather 
than seek the land of Pleasure and its Palace of 
Delight. 

“ But,’”? said Hilda, “though you will never, 
Edgar, dear, have anything more to do with 
Prince Desire should you happen to meet him 
again, yet let us not forget that there must be 
some good in him; for it must have been he who 
gave you back my precious cross,” 


Sit eet ll 
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| History and Biography. 


A LETTER TO A BABY BY THOMAS 
JEFFERSON. 


BY LYMAN CLARK. 
A mAN by the name of Smith who lived in 


_ Virginia, once, upon the birth of a fine boy, 


named him Thomas Jefferson. Then he wrote 
to President Jefferson, and asked him to write a 
letter to the baby which might have some good 
influence on his life, and which he might read 
after he should grow up and President Jefferson 
should be in his grave. The good man was 
happy to do this, and so he wrote the following : 


To THomMAs JEFFERSON SMITH. 

’ This letter will be to you as one from the dead. 
The writer will be in his grave before you can 
weigh its counsels. Your affectionate and excellent 
father has requested that I should address you 
something which might possibly have a favorable 
influence on the course of life you have to run; and 
I too, as a namesake, feel an interest in that course. 
Few words will be necessary, with good dispositions 
on your part. Adore God. Reverence and cherish 
your parents. Love your neighbor as yourself, and 
your country better than yourself. Be just. Be 
true. Murmur not at the ways of Providence. So 
shall the life into which you have entered be the 
portal to one of eternal and ineffable bliss. And if 
to the dead it is permitted to care for the things of 
this world, every action of your life will be under 
my regard. Farewell. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
MONTICELLO, Feb. 21, 1825. 


Added to this letter were ten rules to be ob- 
served in practical life, and a version of the 
Fifteenth Psalm, which appears to have been a 
favorite passage of Scripture with Jefferson? 

The ten rules were: — 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. 
2. Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself. 
8. Never spend your money before you have it. 
4. Never buy what you do not want because it is 
cheap ; it will be dear to you. 
5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and 
cold. 
6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 
7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
8. How much pain have cost us the evils which 
never happened ! 
9, Take things always by the smooth handle. 
10. When angry, count ten before you speak; if 
very angry, a hundred. 


The Psalm Jefferson calls 
THE PORTRAIT OF A GOOD MAN. 


BY THE MOST SUBLIME OF POETS. 
(for Your Imitation.) 


Lord, who’s the happy man that may 
To thy blest courts repair ; 

Not stranger-like to visit them, 
But to inhabit there ? 


*T is he whose every thought and deed 
By rules of virtue moves ; 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak 
The thing his heart disproves ; 


Who never did a slander forge, 
His neighbor’s fame to wound, 
Nor hearken to a false report 
By malice whispered round; 


Who vice, with all its pomp and power, 
Can treat with just neglect, 

And piety, though clothed in rags, 

Religiously respect ; 
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Who to his plighted vows and trust 
Has éver firmly stood, 

And though he promise to his loss, 
He makes that promise good ; 

Whose soul in usury disdains 
His treasures to employ, 

Whom no rewards can ever bribe 
The guiltless to destroy. 


The man who by this steady course 
Has happiness insured, 

When earth’s foundations shake, shall stand 
By Providence secured. 


This letter to a baby is entirely worthy of being 
passed along. It is as good for a million or ten 
million babies as for one. The ten rules have 
perhaps often been in print, but the letter as a 
whole may well be made more familiar to all. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Dear READERS OF Every Orner Sunpay, — 
Not long ago I took a trip around the world, not in 
seventy-two days like Miss Nellie Bly, but in two 
and one half years. I saw the children of many 
lands. Would you like to know how some of them 
live? I leave you to guess the name of each coun- 
try from my description of its customs. 

Cordially your friend, 
Cora AGNES Brunneson. 
It. 

In the far west is a beautiful land, washed by 
the sea, where endless summer reigns; where 
cocoanut palms are waving; where luscious tropi- 
eal fruits are ripening in the sun; where a soft, 
delicious atmosphere brines light and joy into 
children’s faces; and where life seems a per- 
petual holiday. The warm waves, before they 
reach the shore, dash in a line of white foam 
against a coral reef. Inside the bar the water is 
blue-green, like a robin’s ege; beyond, in the 
wide ocean, it is as deep in hue as indigo. 
Through the coral groves flash brilliant fishes, 
with silvery, iridescent scales; but they are not 
the only swimmers of these seas. Looking down 
from the deck of a steamer which ploughed its 
way into the harbor, I saw a multitude of little 
heads bobbing about in the water, and heard chil- 
dren’s voices calling up to me from all sides, 
Aloha! which means ‘‘ My love to you,” — 
a word used by way of greeting in this country, 
as we would say, “ How do you do?’”’ I tossed 
some silver coins into the sea. The children 
dived for them, and before I could count twice 
ten appeared above the surface with the coins 
between their teeth. “Most of the people in this 
country cannot remember when they learned to 
swim. I have seen a mother hold her hand 
under the chest of a baby and allow the little 
creature to kick in the water till it actually found 
out the way to swim before it knew how to walk. 

When we landed, we saw other children of the 
same race on the shore. They had skins as 
brown as Spaniards, but were not Spaniards. 
They had lustrous dark eyes and very white 
teeth, but were not Africans. ‘They had straight, 
black, luxuriant hair, but were not Indians. 
Their language had a soft, musical sound like 
Italian, but they were not Italians. 

The little girls wore bright-colored calico 
dresses, called holokus, made precisely like a 
Mother Hubbard wrapper. The boys had shirts 
and trousers of light chintz. All were barefoot; 
but on their heads and about their necks were 
wreaths of flowers, called Jets, which they weave 
fresh every day from the white jessamine, wild 
roses, red hibiscus, or other blossoms from 
the fields and mountains. Often the flowers are 
mingled with miley, a vine resembling smilax. 


You must not think these children ignorant 
because they have brown skins and are barefoot. 
They all go to school a part of the year, and many 
of them understand English. Their own language 
is easy to learn because it has only twelve letters. 
They are a, e, i, 0, u, h, k, l, m,n, p, w; and all 
syllables end in vowels. 

The children seem to know how to sing, as 
birds do, without being taught. They have ears 
quick to catch any melody they have once heard ; 
and they like to sing to the music of the guitar. 
In one of the schools the children sang for me 
a piece, both the words and tune of which were 
composed by themselves, called “ Our Beautiful 
Mountain Home.” This song has since been pub- 
lished in a Boston journal of music. It describes 
their schoolhouse, standing on the mountain-side 
overlooking the sea. 

The children of this school have good times at 
recess. Sometimes they go to a shady pool in the 
woods, and dive from the rocks above; or they 
wander through the sugar-cane fields, and cut 
stalks to suck ; or they race across the hills on 
horseback, for they are as fearless in riding as 
in swimming, and many come to school every day 
on their horses. 

The teachers own a shagey little pony, Christ- 
mas by name, because he came as a Christmas 
present, He is a favorite playmate among the 
children, who have taught him many tricks. In 
fact, Christmas is a spoiled pony. He has- been 
so much laughed at for being naughty that he 
never tries to be anything else. If you mount 
him, he shakes his head close to the ground, and 
tosses up his hind legs; and if he finds he cannot 
unseat you, he whirls round and round in the 
road, or dashes from side to side. 

The children always have poi for dinner in 
addition to whatever else is provided. It is made 
from a vegetable called taro, which is some- 
thing like a turnip, but grows only in this coun- 
try. The root is scraped, and mixed with water, 
and after standing a few days, it ferments; it is 
then ready to eat, and tastes a little like book- 
binder’s paste turned sour. Not very good, you 
will think, and I have no doubt you would make 
a wry face the first time you tasted it; but the 
strangest thing about poi is that the oftener you 
eat it, the better you like it. It is considered 
selfish for one child to have a pot of pot without 
sharing it. A group of children will gather about 
a pot of poi, and all eat together, each one lick- 
ing the paste from his fingers. If two of them 
have quarrelled, they make up by eating poi to- 
eether. 

In the woods the children can pick bananas, 
papayas, guavas, and mangoes, without asking 
leave of anybody. ‘The palms are from thirty to 
eighty feet high, and as the cocoanuts grow quite 
at the top, of course they cannot easily be reached. 
The boys tie a short rope to their ankles, and sup- 
port themselves with this against the trunk while 
they ‘‘shinney ’’ up the tree. Front the top they 
throw down the fruit, and those below have to 
look out not to be hit. They like the cocoanut 
best when it is young and so soft that it can be 
eaten with a spoon. 

The children love the palm-tree. They are 
rocked in a cradle made of its bark, the houses 
they live in are built of its wood, the roofs are 
thatched with its dried leaves, the mats on the 
floor are braided from its fibres, and the oil burned 
is pressed from its nut. The houses have no 
chimneys as fires are needed only for cooking, 
and this is done out of doors. 

And now I leave you to guess where this 
land is. 
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Our Letter-Bor, 


Cuarves K. SmirH-has found in the King’s 
Move Puzzle twenty-eight animals and twelve 
birds. Ada M. Pierce found thirty animals and 
ten birds. Almira W. Bates found twenty-eight 
animals and eleven birds. ‘The maker of the 
puzzle sent the names of thirty-two animals and 
only eight birds. We will print the full list 
when more answers have been received. 


BREWSTER, Mass. 


Dear Epiror,—I am a little girl twelve years old, 
and have taken your dear paper for two years. My sis- 
ter used to take it also. I have a dear little dog named 
Ino. He loves me and I love him. I have two eats, 
Daisy and Tabby. Daisy is a tortoise, and Tab a Mal- 
tese and white. I have taught Daisy to kiss me. She 
will lap my face twice, and then I must kiss her. I send 
you a little story I have composed. 

Your affectionate reader, 
Gnracr L. Crossy. 


KITTY’S FLOWER-STAND. 


Krrry Lornte was an orphan, and was taken to live 
with a poor old lady who was very kind to her, and they 
loved each other dearly. They were quite poor, and I 
will tell you how Kitty helped greatly. She was a great 
lover of flowers; so she thought of getting a little stand, 
having some flowers, and selling little nosegays to the 
passers-by. She went to the florist’s, bought some seeds, 
and planted them. As it was in early spring, the seeds did 
splendidly, and by summer she had quite a number of 
bright flowers. 

‘Now, how shall: I sell these flowers?” Kitty asked 
herself. 

‘Kitty, you run over to that lumber-yard, and tell 
my nephew to come over here,”’ a neighber said to her, 
wanting to help her. 

Away went Kitty, and soon returned with a man; and 
Mrs. Alden said, ‘‘ Jim, this little girl wants me to help 
her fix a ‘counter,’ as she says, but I think a little faney 
stand would be as well. Iwant you to give her two old 
boards from the lumber-yard, if you have any that you 
can’t sell or use.’ 

“Yes, I have four short boards that Boss said would n’t 
sell. So I will ask him if I can have them, and the time 
to fix the table.’’ 

James was very kind-hearted, and loved children dearly. 
He went to work immediately, and before two hours had 
expired a nice little stand was made, and the name “ Kitty 
Lornie” carved neatly on its top. Mrs. Alden then helped 
her gather the flowers and make sweet little nosegays of 
them. They had poppies, four-o’clocks, pansies, mari- 
golds, and Adonis. They made very few at first, but 
they looked so pretty that many a young man bought 
one or perhaps two. At noon Kitty had taken fifteen 
cents. She sold the nosegays at three cents apiece. In 
the afternoon she had a good many children buying and 
admiring the pretty posies. 

Kitty felt very rich and proud; but I think that her 
winning smile and gentle voice brought many customers 
to the spot. That night Kitty had thirty cents. And so 
she kept her courage, and before the summer was over she 
had a great many orders for flowers for the next summer. 
Kitty was by this time a very well-known little girl by 
all of the people for miles around. 

Grace L. Crospy, 


Dear Every Orurr Sunpay, —I haye delayed 
answering your letter for the reason that the Club or 
Society that I belong to has held a fair, and I thought 
you might. want to know how much we made. After 
paying the bills we made $107.28. Part of it went to 
the coffee-houses in Boston, and the rest for missionary 
work. The Society is called “ The Girls’ Guild of Christ 
Church, Andoyer.’? The Society is not exactly a Lend- 
a-Hand club. We sent off a box at Christmas to a 
parish in North Carolina. My cousin sends this nice 
paper to me, and Mamma gave me “St. Nicholas” and 
my brother the ‘‘ Wide-Awake.” I like to read the 
letters from the children in the different magazines. I 
have a brother and sister, both younger than I. Iam 
thirteen years old. 

Very truly yours, 


ANDOVER. HELEN Marvanp. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. Iuave five letters and am large. Transpose 
me and I give heat. 
2. I have four letters and am wise. Transpose 


me and IJ am spaces of time. 

8. I have four letters and am an ornament. 
Transpose me and I mean to rescue. 

4, Ihave four letters andama fruit. Transpose 
me and I mean to gather; again, and I mean to cut. 

5. Ihave four letters and am a journey. Trans- 
pose me and I am a rabble. 

6. Ihave four letters and am a prophet. 
pose me and I am withered. 


MARGARET AND Caro May. 


Trans- 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NO. 18.- 


Enigma XLI. William I. Nichols. 
Enigma XLII. James Garfield. 

Enigma XLII. Every Orner Sunpay. 
Enigma XLIV. Abraham Lincoln. 
.Enigma XLV. Romeo and Juliet. 
Enigma XLVI. Washington Irving. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


15. See John ii. 138-17. 

16. See Luke xiii, 31-35. 

17. See Luke xvi. 19-80. 

18. See Matt. xxi. 1-12, xxvii. 


For Voungest Weavers, 


A LITTLE JOURNEY INTO THE 
WORLD. 


BY MARION RICH THOMAS. 


NOWDROP was a very little 
kitten who had never gone 
beyond the kitchen door. She 

was one of a family of five, and 

the strongest, the cleverest, the most dar- 
ing of them all. 

One sunny morning in June as she sat 
washing herself by the stove, the outside 
door opened and in rushed a perfect flood 
of sunshine and sweet air. 

Snowdrop had never seen the outside 
world before. Her ideas of life were 
bounded by the four walls of the kitchen ; 
so she stared at the glimpse of the happy 
summer world in great excitement. 

‘* Mother! mother!” she cried, “tell me 
what is that: another kitchen?” 

‘¢ What a silly child you are!” said 
Mother Brownie; “that is out of doors. 
And now I think of it, you might as well 


take a little journey by yourself, and gain 


some experience.” 

‘* What is that?” cried the kitten, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

‘¢ Run out and find it, child. Iam worn 
out licking your brothers and _ sisters. 
They are such babies they can do nothing 
for themselves; but you, Snowdrop, you 
are already quite a cat. You can wash 
yourself very well. I think I can trust 
you to take a walk in the garden. Run 
along with you!” 


So Snowdrop crept out of the door look- 
ing curiously about her. The grass was 
glittering with dew and the sight almost 
dazzled the eyes of the little adventurer. 

The moment she walked on it, however, 
her feet felt very strangely, so damp, so 
almost cold. She turned about and ran in- 
doors in the wildest excitement. 

‘* Mother, mother, I have found it! I 
have found it!” she cried, joyfully. 

‘** Found what?” asked Mother Brownie, 
crossly. 

‘Experience! experience! Here it is on 
my paws.” 

Mother Brownie felt of the outstretched 
paw. 

“ Your feet are only a bit wet,” she 
said; ‘‘ you’ve been walking on the grass. 
Stay in the gravel walk until the dew is 
gone.” 

‘* Then I have n’t found any ‘ experience’ 
yet?” 

‘* What a child you are! Do run along!” 

So Snowdrop turned away feeling as if 
she had undertaken a great duty. 

This time she kept in the walk and was 
going on full of delight, when suddenly she 
felt her nose strike against something that 
seemed stretched across the walk. She 
looked up but saw nothing. She put up 
her paw but felt nothing. Was this “ expe- 
rience”? 

Back ran Snowdrop and woke all the 
other kittens with her story. 

‘*It was nothing but.a spider’s thread,” 
said the mother. ‘‘ Now don’t you come 
again with such nonsense stories.” 

“Hi!” said Snowdrop’s brother Buster, 
‘you smart folks ain’t any better off than 
we common people.” Snowdrop ran out 
again, very much hurt. ‘*I’Il not come in 
again until I find some experience,” she 
said firmly to herself. ‘‘It must stay as 
the dew did not, and it must be something 
I can see.” 

A laughing little brook ran at the foot of 
the garden. Snowdrop sat down on its 
banks and watched with delight the flow of 
its silver wavelets. 

What did she see in the water? Her eyes 
grew large and wild with excitement. She 
watched, crouching low, and creeping nearer 
and nearer. 

A spring, a splash, and there on the bank 
lay a tiny fish ! 

A moment later and the fish was laid at 
Mother Brownie’s feet. 

‘¢ Why, you jewel of a kitten, you smart 
child!” cried Mother Brownie. 

‘* Have I got some ‘ experience’?” asked 
Snowdrop, eagerly. 

“T should think you had,” replied Brownie. 
“Look, my children — and you in particular, 
Buster, my son; your sister has caught a 
Jjish/ I only hope each one of you will be 
as smart.” So the kittens looked on ad- 
miringly, and Mother Brownie ate that 
“experience” right up. 
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‘‘ And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began 
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GROUP FROM LEONARDO DA VINCI'S FAMOUS PICTURE 
OF 
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‘¢ And as they did eat, he said, Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me.” 


SUPPER.” 


every one of them to say unto him, Lord, is it 1?” 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI was born in 1452, in a small village lying 
in the valley of the Arno, a river of Italy. He was a man of unusual gifts 
and great attainments. He had great personal beauty; excelled in all the 
manly exercises of the time; was painter, sculptor, architect, and engineer. 
He left writings on art and on physical science, the latter anticipating the 
greatest discoveries of modern times. He planned canals; he designed fort- 
tresses; he invented machines for swimming, diving, and flying, a compass, 
various engines of war, and even automaton toys. As an artist, he stands at 
the head of the painters of the fifteenth century. His greatest picture is 
that from which the group above is taken. It was painted on the wall of the 
Refectory, or dining-hall, in the Dominican convent of the Madonna delle 
Grazie, at Milan, a few years after the discovery of America by Columbus. 
It is not unlikely that while he painted, some earnest monks might have 
discussed the possibility of carrying the Gospel into that far-away new 
country, thereby bringing into the Church those strange red men of whom 
rumor had already brought some report. Doubtless so active a man as 
Da Vinci would be greatly interested in all he could hear of adventure or 
discovery ; and if they talked, he gladly listened. 


Of the figures in the picture above (here necessarily reduced), the reader 
will have no difficulty in recognizing that of Jesus with the outstretched arms; 
the face is considered the loftiest ideal that art has given us. The figure 
seated next to Jesus is that of James, the brother of John; he starts back in 
horror at the idea of one of their number betraying the Master (which Jesus 
has just asserted), his arms extended, his lips open. The Disciple Thomas is 
behind him; his lifted finger, a common gesture of menace, is directed at 
Judas, who in the original picture sits on the other side of Jesus, beyond John, 
who is next him. Philip, standing next to James, has risen to his feet, and 
with his hands on his breast protests his love and innocence; while Mat- 
thew, whose head is turned from Jesus, speaks earnestly with the Disciples 
Thaddeus and Simon. 

Leonardo died in 1516, in France, where he had been invited by Francis 
I. .He left behind a reputation to be envied. He had used his talents well, 
having greatly advanced the progress of science, while to his friends he had 
been both generous and affectionate; a charming and accomplished gentle- 
man, he was then, as he may well be now, both admired and loved. By 
such a life the world is permanently enriched. : 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


“WHEN THE SWALLOWS HOMEWARD 
IMopas 


BY MARY BEMIS. 


A curious evidence of the lack of intelligence 
of the naturalists of the past century can be found 
in a book entitled “The Natural History of Birds,” 
published in 1797. I quote a passage from a 
chapter on swallows : — 

“With regard to the migration of swallows, nat- 
uralists are much divided. There are three opinions 
on this subject. 

“The first is, that they remove in the winter to 
warmer climates. = 

“The second, that they retire to caverns and hol- 
lows of rocks, and pass the winter there, torpid. 

“The third opinion is, that they conceal themselves 
under water in the winter, collecting (as some say) 
in numbers on a reed, until it break and let them 
gently sink. Others relate that several of them 
take a straw between their beaks, and plunge to- 
gether under the surface; while others again assert 
that they unite their feet together, and immerse 
themselves in clusters.” 

The very careful enumeration in “the third 
opinion ”’ of the different methods by which 
swallows manage to spend the winters on the 
bottoms of streams and ponds is amusing; we 
wish, however, that the old naturalist had re- 
membered to tell us how the birds could breathe 
under water. 

They do seem to love the water; for they not 
only skim over its surface in search of the myriads 
of gnats and flies which are their food (for they 
are insect-eating birds, and catch their prey while 
flying), but they drink on the wing, and bathe 
their plumage in seeming rapture, making a sud- 
den plunge as they sweep along. 

Swallows’ wings are strong and long, so that 
they can remain the whole day flying; their feet 
are weak and small, as they use them very little; 
and their whole form has been compared to the 
fastest sailing vessels, ‘‘full forwards and tapering 
backwards.” 

There are more than fifty varieties of this genus 
hirondo. In New England we have at least five, 
barn swallows, cliff or eave swallows, white- 

bellied swallows, bank swallows, and chimney 
swallows, or chimney-swifts. These names desig- 
nate the varieties. The white-bellied can be 
discriminated by its coloring. The others place 
their nests against the rafters in a barn, on the 
sides of rocky cliffs, and in banks, in which they 
make little round holes forming a passage-way to 
their nests. 

The chimney-swallows now prefer an unused 
chimney to the large hollow trees which were 
formerly used for their breeding-places. These 
chimney-swifts build their nests down some five 
or eight feet from the top of the chimney. 
I have heard in my room the peeping of the 
young birds, as the nests are sometimes loosened 
by long-continued rain, and the little birds tumble 
down into the fire-places. The housewife, in great 
disgust, sweeps into a dust-pan a debris composed 
of fragments of the nests, made of slender twigs 
interlocked and cemented together; bits of egg- 
shell; excrements of the birds; feathers, soot, 

‘ashes; and ugly, blind, helpless, squirming, 
brownish-black little creatures, with small, short 
legs, sharp claws extending from their tiny feet, 
folded wings, unable either to stand or fly, dirty 
and disagreeable, and with something altogether 
uncanny in their whole aspect. 


A lady described to me the horror she felt when, 
on hearing the whirring noise made by their 
wings in an old chimney, which sounds like thun- 
der to an unaccustomed ear, she removed the 
board from the fireplace, and in a moment the 
room below seemed filled with hundreds of birds 
trying to escape. 

In an account of a hollow elm-tree, which was 
called the swallow-tree by the people in the 
vicinity, the swallows are described as going out 
in the morning with a loud noise or roar, and 
‘about half an hour before sundown they re- 
turned in millions, circulating two or three times 
round the tree, and then descending like a stream 
into a hole about sixty feet from the ground.” 


THE ROBIN COQUETTE. 
BY ELLA F, STROELIN. 


Dip you ever watch the busy robins in the 
spring ? I sat under the trees one morning, and 
was much interested in what the birds were doing. 
There was one handsome Mr. Robin that evi- 
dently admired a beautiful Miss Redbreast. The 
little coquette knew she was charming, also was 


aware of the Robin-lad’s admiration; but not- | 


withstanding she was flattered by his attentions, 
and liked him well enough, yet she was too 
proud to let him see how she felt, so pretended 
indifference and unconsciousness. 

Miss Redbreast was chirping and swinging 

gracefully on a dainty apple-blossom twig, when 
her lover happened to see her, and immediately 
came to pay his respects. She knew well enough 
that he was by her side; but she tossed her head 
among the pretty blossoms, looked in all direc- 
tions except toward him, glanced indifferently up 
at the sky, as much as to say, ‘‘ You need not 
think that I care about you in particular. Robin- 
youths are plenty, and I do not need you.” 
_ Young Mr. Robin, however, seemed to know 
all about little feminine shams. He was vain 
enough too to think himself so charming that no 
sensible maiden could fail to consider him so. 
Every morning he viewed himself in the clear 
running brook, as he bathed in the sweet, fresh 
water, satisfied with his own personal beauty. 

When the sly little miss moved away from him 
a few inches, the bold lover just hopped a little 
nearer to her again. Then the coy bird would 
fly gently to the twig above. She was wise 
enough not to test his patience by flying too far 
away. Mr. Robin immediately flew after her, 
when, just as she was starting off again, another 
admirer appeared on the scene. 

Number one flew at the intruder with all the 
fury imaginable. They fought as if in dead 
earnest for several minutes. The little rogue 
that was the cause of all this fuss was as inter- 
ested and excited over the conflict as a human 
being would be under the same circumstances. 
No movement of the duellists escaped her notice. 
She chirped encouragingly, approved, and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the scene. No doubt little Birdie 
Redbreast felt as important as a vain young lady 
would feel to see two handsome young men trying 
to kill each other for her sake. 

As I sat watching them, I came to the conclu- 
sion that bird nature is not so very different from 
human nature after all. 

The first robin overcame the second, and you 
ought’ to see how proudly he looked up at his 
lady love for a chirp of praise. She gave the 
chirp as sweetly as possible, and held her head as 
coaxingly as any coy young girl. The victorious 
bird knew he would be welcomed after showing 


that he was willing to fight for his love, and she 
had good sense enough to know it would be 
foolish and ungrateful on her part to ignore his 
existence any longer. 

Mr. Robin flew back to her as independently 
and confidently as if he had a divine right to 
the position of accepted lover. They chatted a 
minute or two in a seemingly intelligent manner. 
Probably he proposed marriage, she accepted 
him, and’ they flew away together, evidently de- 
ciding to commence housekeeping immediately. 
I trust they selected a pretty tree in which to 
build their new home. 


THE SUNSHINE-BOOK. 
BY EVELYN 8. FOSTER. 


aH, Margie! What lovely violets! 
#|| and how sweet you were to bring 
them to me! You get into my 
sunshine-book very often.” 

“* Your sunshine-book ! 
what is that, Marion ? ” 

“Did n’t I ever tell you about it? I began it 
two years ago, and it has given me so much 
pleasure, that I have kept it up ever since.’’ 

“ But what is it ?” 

“Tt is a sort of diary, in which I record each 
day all the pleasant things that come to me, all 
the kindnesses I receive,—in short whatever 
brightens my life.” 

«¢ And have you a grumble-book too?” 

‘“‘No, indeed ; it is the mission of my sunshine- 
book to cure me of grumbling.” 

‘Tf a sunshine-book can accomplish that, I 
had better start one right away ; but mine would 
be sure to be filled with blank pages.” 

“Try it and see. I thought as you do when 
I began, ‘but every day I have had some joy or 
some kindness to record. Even the days I 
suffered so much from pleurisy were not without 
some cheer, Jack and Tom were so good.’’ 

“‘Tf I had such merry brothers-as Jack and 
Tom, I should n’t mind starting a sunshine-book. 
My scrap-book is something of that nature. I 
paste into it the programmes from all the enter- 
tainments I attend. J never would have believed 
I had been to so many during the last two years, 
if it were n’t for that old book. It is a great help 
to my memory too.” 

*¢ Such a serap-book is an excellent thing, but 
the best part of our sunshine doesn’t come to us 
when we seek it in that deliberate fashion. It is 
found in unexpected places, and may soon be 
forgotten, if not put securely away in the sunshine- 
book. My sunshine-book has done great things 
for me; it has made me more grateful to my 
friends, and more grateful to my Heavenly Father. 
How could it fail to, when it showed me in black 
and white, such a long list of pleasures and of 
blessings ? ”’ 

“T am sure of one thing, Marion, if all the 
people you know should start sunshine-books, 
you would get into every one, you are such a 
darling, —a real sunbeam yourself, sick as you 
often are.”’ 

‘ How happy I should be,’’ said Marion, “if 
that were even partly true; it would give me far 
more joy than filling the pages of my own sun- 
shine-book, pleasant as that is.” 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive’ 
sunshine as well as tangible things, is it? Well, 
Marion, I will give your scheme a trial, start a 
sunshine-book, and try to be a sunbeam.” 

Have I no young readers who will do the 
same ? 


Pray 
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THE STORY OF THE LITTLE SERAPH. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


<] T was twilight, and Miss Arnold sat by 
| the library fire, enjoying its pleasant 
blaze. Without, the rain fell softly, 
and the wind sighed through the 
leafless boughs. Was it a little human 
sigh that Miss Arnold heard, and did she see a 
small figure creeping away toward the door? 

“Marjorie, my child, is that you? Don’t run 
away. Come and sit with me. I have hardly 
seen you all day.” 

So Marjorie allowed herself to be drawn down 
by the side of her friend, in the chair where there 
was ‘‘always room for two.’’ Her little brown 
head lay on the kind shoulder, and the arms she 
loved stole about her. 

“Why is my little friend so silent to-night ? 
Has the day been a good one?’’ 

“ Not very,” replied Marjorie, dolefully. “I’ve 
been stupid about my lessons, and Mamma had to 
reprove me, and I’ve lost my ride for to-morrow 
because I did not take pains with my exercise. 
It’s so hard to be only a little girl,—and not a 
clever one, either.” 

“God wished for a buttercup 
Just here, where I am growing,” 
quoted Miss Arnold, gently. 

‘¢T wish I could feel that,” said the ehild: wist- 
fully: “I don’t see what a stupid little girl can 
do for Him, if she can’t do much for any one 
else.” 

‘«T was thinking of a ark that will perhaps 
help you.” 

“Oh, how nice! I just love to hear your stories. 
Do tell it to me!” and Marjorie gave a little sigh 
of dreamy content. 

“Once upon a time,” began Miss Arnold, in 
the dear old way, ‘‘a baby seraph stood among 
the great throng of heaven, and heard for the first 
time the swell of its se Ri song. Higher and 
higher rose the silver sea of song, until the little 
heart was ready to burst from joy. 

«¢T will sing, too,’ cried the seraph. So when 
the wonderful melody again arose, its wee note 
mingled with the heavenly anthem. 

“But how small was the note, how lost in the 
great flood of harmony! A sudden chill of dis- 
couragement fell upon the little heart. 

«My voice is so small no one can hear it. I 
ean scarcely hear it myself, thought the seraph. 
‘T am too young to sing. Had I not better wait 
and listen? By-and-by, when I am older, I shall 
know the heavenly song better. Then I can be 
of real service.’ 

‘¢So when the song again arose, the seraph’s 
voice was not heard in it. 

‘¢ But suddenly the song ceased, and there was 
silence in the courts of heaven. The angels hid 
their faces for the silence was very wonderful, 

and they felt coming near the Presence that was 

Life to them. A voice came from the silence, 
sweet, deep, and full of yearning tenderness. 
‘One note is missing in the heavenly harmony,’ 
it said. ‘One of my children did not sing.’ 

“The little seraph came forward, and fell upon 
its knees. 

“Ah, dear Lord,’ it said, ‘I am only a baby 
angel, the youngest one here! My voice is so 
tiny it was lost in the great anthem. When I am 
older, then will I sing.’ 

“¢QOh, my dear little Heart, you are indeed 
only a baby angel, but your note is heard by the 
Father’s ear! Know you not that the harmony 
of heaven is neither two nor three nor yet four 
part, but infinite in parts? Each yoice repre- 
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sents one part, and the great harmony of heaven 
is incomplete if even one voice fall out. Can 
you not sing, then, my little one, that the song 
may be complete ?’ 

“¢ Yes, Lord, I will sing,’ 
in happy tears. 

“Once more arose the heavenly song, — this 
time complete ; for not one note was missing from 
its divine harmonies.” 

There was a silence in the library, broken only 
by the crisp snap of the fire. 

At last .Marjorie put her little tear-wet face 
close to the beloved one. ‘‘I know,’’ she said 
very earnestly, ‘God needs my note in His earth- 
song, and I will sing just as well as I can. I 
won’t wait until I’m grownup. ‘Thank you, dear 
Miss Arnold. I will try.” 


cried the little seraph, 


AN INCIDENT IN THE BOYHOOD OF COUNT 
ZINZENDORF, A FAMOUS GERMAN NOBLE. 


One day when Count Zinzendorf was playing with 
his hoop near the banks of a deep river which flowed 
outside the walls of a castle where he lived, he es- 
pied a dove struggling in the water. In some way 
the poor little creature had fallen into the river and 
was unable to escape. The little count immediately 
rolled a large washing-tub, which had been left near, 
to the water’s edge, got into it, and though gener- 
ally very timid on the water, by the aid of a stick 
he managed to steer himself across the river to the 
place where the dove lay floating and struggling. 
With the bird in his arms he guided the tub back 
safely to land. After warming his little captive 
tenderly in his bosom, the boy ran with it into the 
wood and set it free. 

His mother, who had watched the whole transac- 
tion with trembling anxiety for his safety from her 
bedroom window, now came out. ‘But were you 
not afraid?” she asked. ‘‘ Yes, I was, rather,” an- 
swered the little boy ; ‘but I could not bear that it 
should die so. You know, Mother, its little ones 
might have been watching for it to come home.” 


HOLIDAY CUSTOMS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
BY ANNA GULBRANSON. 


BILE sun, it dances on Easter morn,’’ 
is a tradition throughout the North; 
and in the country, everybody turns 
out at an early hour to see the 
phenomenon which occurs but once 
a year, —on Easter Day. ‘True, no one has ever 
yet seen it, but who can say that no one ever 
will ? 

On Easter Eve bonfires are lighted on hills and 
small eminences, from whence the reflection of 
the bright lights can be seen for miles around, 
and only fades away at the approach of dawn. 
Church-going is the order of the day; for every 
good member of the national (Lutheran) church 
must partake of the Lord’s Supper at least twice 
a year, —on Kaster and Christmas. Eggs, of 
course, form the main breakfast dish, prepared 
in all the various ways known to culinary science, 
and decorated with the most fantastic designs and 
colors ever conceived of by mortals. 

On Christmas and New Year’s eve, and on 
birthdays, the dish of risgryn grét is never omitted. 
This is made of rice boiled entirely with milk, and 
sprinkled over the top with sugar and powdered 
cinnamon; it is eaten with cream and sugar. It 
is delicious, as is the Christmas bread, raised in 
the ordinary way, with the addition of milk, 
butter, sugar, and raisins, and of which every 
visitor to a family is expected to partake, no 
matter how much of the same bread he may have 
eaten during his round of calls, Nor are the 


little birds forgotten; for a large sheaf of grain is 
fastened to a pole in the yard, that they too may 
enjoy the anniversary of the birth of Christ. 

Midsummer Eve, — the eve of Saint John, —is 
the great summer holiday in Scandinavia. It is 
light all through that night, and the people spend 
it out of doors. The city is, to all appearances, 
deserted ; every one who can get out of the house 
having gone to the suburbs and the out-lying coun- 
try. May-poles hung with garlands of flowers 
and long streamers of gayly colored ribbons are 
set up, about which the young people, and often 
the older folk, dance through the long summer 
night. Small huts or arbors of birch-branches 
and leaves (Jéf-sal) are erected, in which happy 
family parties, lovers, and congenial friends gather 
to sip their coffee, and eat cake, fruit, and ices. 

Country weddings are often celebrated on Mid- 
summer Eve, and the whole bridal party adjourns 
to the woods to eat the wedding supper or break- 
fast in these delightfully fragrant bowers. The 
boats and small craft plying on the lakes and 
canals are decorated with flags, flowers, green 
leaves, and branches, and with the groups of 
happy passengers, all sizes and ages, from grand- 
father down to the babies, all dressed in their 
Sunday best and intent on a night of enjoyment, 
make up a picture long to be remembered. 


PSALM CXLVIII. 


Arranged for use on Flower or Children’s Sunday, by 
Mrs. L. A. BRADBURY. 


Prats& the Lord, oh, praise ye him, 
In the heavenly regions ! 

Praise him, hosts of seraphim, 
Praise him, angel legions. 

Praise the Lord, thou glowing sun, 
In thy summer splendor ; 

Praise him, silver shining moon, 
With thy radiance tender. 


Praise him, all ye stars of night, 
In the darkness twinkling; 
Praise him, vapors in the height, 
Praise him, rain down-sprinkling. 
Praise the Lord, ye mist and dew, 
Far in ether dwelling ; 
Praise him, fire and hail and snow,_ 
Wind, his word fulfilling. 


Praise your Maker, all the earth, 
Hills and highest mountains, 

Rivers seaward flowing forth, 
Brooks and springs and fountains ; 

Grass and herbs and fruitful trees, 
Forests softly sighing, 

Beasts and creatures of the seas, 
Creeping things and flying. 


*Praise him, all ye kings of earth, 

Men in high position, 

Rulers, men of noble birth, 
Men of low condition. 

Praise him, maidens, children small, 
Youths, and old men hoary ; 

For his name is over all, 
Over all his glory. 


[These lines may be sung to the music composed by * 
Mr. Arthur W. Thayer for the processional hymn in the 
Service for Easter, 1889, published by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston. ] 


Tuer: is no expression of love so hard to get and 
to keep asa kind voice. One must start in youth 
and be on the watch night and day, at work and at 
play, to keep a voice that shall speak at all times 
the thought of a kind heart. 
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- Teachers’ Department. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-school meeting of April 21 
was devoted to a consideration of the question, 
“Class Work in our Sunday-schools: shall it con- 
sist chiefly of lessons from, or interpretations of, the 
Scriptures ?” 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, in speaking on this topic, 
said that the first question that arose was as to what 
the Sunday-school is intended to accomplish. Its 
aim is certainly the religious education of chil- 
dren, but it is very difficult to approximate to any 
idea as to what we can do in the religious education 
of the young. Still, though we fall short of our 
ideal, we can accomplish something. One great 
difficulty that faces us is rooted in the home-life, 
and comes from the indifference of parents, who 
take no responsibility in the matter of preparation 
of the Sunday-school lessons, though great concern 
is shown about the day-school studies. It is almost 
impossible to get any study from Sunday-school 
classes. Religious education implies two things: 
a culture and development of the faculties, and light 
on the way to be taken. The question of greatest 
moment is, what use should be made of these facul- 
ties when developed ? 

During so many thousands of years people have 
spent time and money, have worshipped and wasted 
the richest and most sacred treasures of the heart 
on false issues, simply for want of light. In the 
culture and development of the religious nature 
(which is the essential nature of every child of 
God), we must look to it that when this nature has 
been roused till his soul is all aflame, there be intel- 
ligent, rational guidance, so that he may not fling 
his powers away. No one is worth anything in this 
world unless the head and the heart be co-ordinately 
educated. The trouble with many people is, that 
their intellectual aim is biased by the action of the 
heart. The true way must first be determined by 
the reason, then the full force of the heart-stress 
turned into that channel. 

In outlining what he would like to see tried in a 
Sunday-school, Mr. Savage said he would have a 
prepared course of study that should mean some- 
thing. We have no harmony of system, we have 
no general theory of religious thought. When a 
truth is found, we have no place to put it. A graded 
course becomes a necessity. The very youngest 
children should devote themselves to the story side 
of religion; they should associate with the noble 
and self-sacrificing, the truth-seeking and God-loving 
people of Bible narratives and secular history. 
Wherever you find these traits, — whether inside or 
outside of the Bible, — there you find religion; and 
wherever you find truth, there you find God. Ina 
graded course embracing six years, possibly, the 
first year should be given to a study of the history 
of the religion of Israel, its nature and unfolding, 
from the time when it began in naturalism till it 
became the spiritualism of the day of Isaiah. The 
second year the life and teachings of Jesus could be 
taken up, and the New Testament studiedein the 
light of the best modern criticism. In the third 
year the ethnic religions outside of Christianity 
should be studied sympathetically, and the pupil 
learn how grandly Christianity towers over them 
all. The fourth year the subject of the early Chris- 
tian Church could be studied with advantage. The 
fifth year might then be devoted to a careful exam- 
ination of the doctrines of Unitarianism, for we may 
claim to have a pretty clear and definite theory of 
our religious belief. All this ground should be 
gone over before spending much time on the textual 
study of the Bible, which work should not be 
neglected but should have its proper place, since, 
though we do hold our peculiar position towards 
the Bible, a good deal more time should be spent 
than now is in studying it in an intelligent way. 
When people have a suspicion that the Bible is not 
wholly infallible, they seem to think they have no 
further need for it. Time also should be given 


in a Sunday-school course to some consideration of 
the great interests of the world; for all that per- 
tains to it— politics, science, literature, art, so far 
as they are true and honest—are a part of the 
throbbing, pulsing life of our Father in heaven. 
Religion goes much farther and wider than is 
supposed. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance felt that in so far as 
science is true, business honest, art seeking for a 
high ideal, science, business, art are permeated with 
the life of God, and there the religious education of 
our children is being carried on. Fortunate that it 
isso; for if the Sunday-school were our only hope, 
how little would be the result! We must look about 
and mark the deficiency which this general training 
gives, and supply the lack. We under-estimate the 
value of the Bible in this religion and civilization 
we enjoy. We stand in the place we do now and 
reap benefits gained by the love of our fathers for 
this Bible. To-day we are in a transition state so 
far as our attitude towards the Bible is concerned. 
The impression has gone abroad that the Bible text 
is not to be considered infallible, and so its power is 
weakened. We who are regarded as radicals are 
really conservative. Unless we speak the word of 
rationalism we are prepared to speak, this greatest 
of all religious teachers will be lost to us. The 
Bible should be kept in the Sunday-school because 
nowhere else can it be well studied, if studied at all. 
In assigning it a place in the graded school, Mr. 
Lawrance said it should be made familiar to all; 
then spend as much time on it as you can afford. 
In his school they had been devoting themselves 
entirely to it, having spent two years on it and 
planning to take another year. In mapping out his 
method of teaching, Mr. Lawrance said he had not 
been able to find any manual giving the simple story 
of the Bible from the first book to the last, so had 
arranged a course of lessons for his own use, pre- 
paring it with care and subjecting it to the revision 
of Biblical students, notably Professor Toy, who 
has given the system his approval. He began with 
Genesis, trying to take the books in historical order, 
emphasizing the characteristic passages of each 
book, —the historical ones in the books of history, 
the prophetic utterances of the books of prophecy, 
the wise sayings in Proverbs, and the devotional 
passages in all the books. His system embraces 
a sort of catechism, with questions and answers, 
to be placed in the hands of the teacher; to this 
he has added a set of cards, on which is printed 
the lesson for each Sunday, consisting of passages 
conveying definite teachings; the catechism brings 
out and develops these points. A general exercise 
frdm the desk summed up the teaching of the day. 

Miss Bruce, of Neponset, read a brief paper on 
the topic of the evening. Her thought was that the 
first impression necessary to make on the child is 
that of the love and Fatherhood of God, and this 
could be done in teaching the Beatitudes, Com- 
mandments, and Psalms, as also the Parables. But 
when the child is old enough to study in the day- 
school, this spirit of learning made them eager for 


instruction, and then in the Sunday-school a thor-. 


ough and definite idea of the Bible could be taught. 
Even if all our lessons in the Sunday-school are not 
drawn directly from the Bible, our knowledge of its 
truths furnishes us with our teachings and inspira- 
tion. Christ drew truths from daily living. We 
cannot do better than follow his example. 

The discussion following these addresses was 
opened by Rev. W. H. Savary, and participated in 
by Rev. Brooke Herford, Mr. Alfred Bunker, and 
Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, the latter speaking 
briefly but most impressively on the great value and 
beauty of the Bible teachings, which she placed 
above all others in the growth of our spiritual life. 


Conructius describes himself as a man who in 
his eager pursuit of knowledge forgot his food; who 
in the joy of its attainment forgot his sorrows, and 
did not even perceive that old age was coming on. 


MORE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Santa Barpara.— Our Sunday-school in this 
beautiful city numbers about sixty members. The 
Primary Department is unusually large. More 
good teachers are needed, but the school enjoys the 
privilege of having some teachers of exceptional 
aptness to teach, and of long experience in the work. 
The music is under the charge of Professor Court- 
ney, who is not only an accomplished musician, but 
also a pleasing and magnetic leader. There is no 
room for the school to meet in but the chapel where 
the church services are held. A new and commo- 
dious church edifice will soon be built, with ample 
accommodations for the Sunday-school, which will — 
then take a new departure, and fully meet all the 
demands made upon it. 

Oax.anp. — To say that the Unitarian Church in 
this thriving suburb of San Franciscc (its Brooklyn 
of churches) has Rev: C. W. Wendte for its pastor, 
is to say that it must have an active and prosperous 
Sunday-school. The school has a membership of 
nearly two hundred, including the large Young Peo- 
ple’s Bible-class under the charge of the pastor. 
This is one of the special features of the Oakland 
school, and one to be commended to our ministers 
everywhere ; for certainly in no other way can the 
pastor do so much for the young people of his con- 
gregation as by becoming their religious teacher. 
Another noticeable peculiarity of Mr. Wendte’s 
school is the large size of some of the classes. This 
is due to the fact that some of the teachers have 
exceptional qualifications for their work, and hence. 
are assigned a greater number of pupils. Some of 
these large classes have a mixed membership of 
boys and girls. The singing in this school (from the 
“ Carol,” which Mr. Wendte compiled) was remark- 
ably good. Indeed, everything about the school 
gave token of zeal, interest, and consecration. The 
sole drawback seemed to come from the place of 
meeting, — a series of rooms in the basement of a 
Jewish Synagogue. But the Oakland society has— 
already broken ground for a handsome stone church, 
in which suitable accommodations for the large and 
growing Sunday-school will be provided. 

As a sign of the interest taken in the school by 
parents as well as teachers, it may be mentioned 
that over thirty persons attended the meeting Sun- 
day evening, April 20, when the Secretary of the 
Sunday-School Society gave an informal talk on 
the object and methods of Sunday-school work. 

Connected with the Oakland Sunday-school is 
a flourishing Unitarian Club, which meets twice a 
month for literary and social purposes. The chari- 
table work done by this school is also worthy of 
mention. Nearly every month the collections taken 
up are devoted to one or another of the many 
benevolent objects for which appeals are made. - 

_ H. G. Spavrpine. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society is ‘now 
publishing a new Sunday-school exercise, consist- 
ing of songs, recitations, etc., arranged for use on 
Children’s or Flower Sunday. It can be seen at the 
rooms of the Society, 25 Beacon Street, and teachers 
and superintendents in search of such an exercise 
will do well to examine it. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEAcoNn STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 
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